








TESS vig 


Priority referral Nation-wide—Local boards 
have wide scope in deferment decisions— 
Centralized service to veterans—Pre-invasion 
summary of aircraft production—Need for 
miners—Huge salmon runs create odd recruit- 
ment task—War veterans enroll for training. 


IN ORDER TO PROMOTE better allocation of 
available supply of labor, controlled or priority 
referral measures for allotting manpower to those 
laces where it is needed most have been extended 
rom operation in a limited number of areas to a 
Nation-wide scale. The plan became effective July 1 
and vital industries are now assured of priority on all 
available male labor. 

Priority referrals, or referral of workers to places 
where they will do the most good, are to be accom- 
plished through the stratagem of channeling the 
workers through the United States Employment Ser- 
vice or such other avenue as it may designate. Upto 
the issuance of the new order, the War Manpower 
Commission had limited priority referrals to Group I 
and Il areas. The extension to Group III and IV areas 
recognizes the paradox that plentiful labor supply and 
labor problems can exist side by side in the same area. 
There are, for example, certain jobs that can be filled 
only by men, and male labor for these jobs may be 
exceedingly scarce even where there is an otherwise 
ample supply of labor. 

It is now virtually impossible for a man to get a 
job, essential or otherwise, unless he is sent to it by 
the agency set up to do the Nation’s war manpower 
mobilization job, i. e., WMC’s United States Em- 
ployment Service or such other hiring channels as it 
shall designate. Priority referral on a Nation-wide 
scale is therefore the phase of manpowcr mobiliza- 
tion which strives to achieve employment stabiliza- 
tion—a condition that is basic to maintenance of 
production schedules and the over-all prosecution of 
the war. 


¢{ Local draft boards throughout the country are 
studying cases of all men over 26 now in I-A to deter- 
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mine whether they are entitled to occupational defer- 
ment under the new Selective Service policy announced 
last month. The boards have been instructed to re- 
open the cases of all men in I-A for the purpose of 
reclassification. The Director of Selective Service told 
his State directors that it was unfair to keep 2,250,000 
men ‘‘alerted’’ in I-A. The new procedure will move 
into II-A and II-B, those men over 26 who are making 
the necessary contribution to the war effort. 

The new rules have the effect of limiting calls to 
men under 26 and to those in the older classes who are 
not contributing to the war effort. The ban on in- 
ductions of men over 25 was lifted with issuance of 
the new policy. 

The changed procedure gives local boards wide 
latitude in determining which are ‘‘necessary’’ men 
and which activities are ‘in support of the national 
health, safety, and interest,’’ the two criteria for 
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PRIORITY REFERRAL PROGRAM COMMENDED 


All of us in the Commission (WMC) are well aware of the difficulties the extension of these programs 
entails. We are well aware also that they can be made to work only if they receive general public support. 
We are asking earnestly for that support and are confident that we will get it—RoBert P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 


It would, indeed, be regrettable if the war were prolonged needlessly because there were insufficient 
workers to do the job that is required. This priorities referral plan offers American workers the oppor- 
tunity to work in jobs that need to be filled first. Even if it does involve small hardships, such as being 
away from home, this is a case of doing the job that must be done.—Ra.pu A. Barb, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 


The seven million members of the American Federation of Labor know that the roads to Berlin and 
Tokyo are long and beset with many difficulties . . . they have resolved voluntarily to work harder than 
ever before and to bear whatever sacrifices are necessary to make the war effort on the home front keep pace 
with the nation’s new and impending military offensives. . .. In this spirit, the American Federation of 
Labor accepts the program of priority job referrals and employment ceilings just announced by the War 
Manpower Commission—WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor. 


There is nothing new in the War Manpower Commission’s employment ceiling and priority referral 
rogram. It is the outgrowth of similar plans developed by local Management-Labor Committees which 
oad been in effect in many labor shortage areas throughout the country. Now the national Management- 
Labor Committee has recommended the extension of these local plans to other communities throughout the 
country in order to meet the manpower needs of critical industries. ... I am confident the unions affili- 
ated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the local CIO representatives on regional and area 
Management-Labor Committees will give their full support to the War Manpower Commission in working 
out the necessary machinery to do this important job—Puitip Murray, President, Congress of Industrial 





Organizations. 




















justifying reclassification of I-A men above 26. Boards 
will take local employment situations into account in 
making their rulings. 

The lessened demand of the armed forces for men 
has made it possible for Selective Service to take this 
more liberal attitude toward occupational deferments 
for men over 25. The Army at near the mid-year 
mark was above its scheduled peak strength of 7,700,- 
000 and the Navy was within 250,000 of its peak figure. 
Future draft calls will be mainly limited to replace- 
ments. The armed forces have asked that most of 
these calls be filled by young men. 

Activity in connection with the deferment of 
Federal workers follows its own special pattern. 
The deferment committee of each Federal agency is 
assembling information for transmittal to draft 
boards showing the agency’s employees over 29 and 
whether regularly employed and consequently eligible 
fot occupational deferment under the new policy. 

The Review Committee on Deferment of Govern- 
ment Employees which scrutinizes all requests for 
deferment of Federal Government workers, has pre- 
pared forms which it is turning over to the agency 
committees for use in communicating with local 
draft boards. In the cases of men 26 to 29, the same 

rocedure will apply as in the past with slight 
Diechtineaion. 


§ Regulations for the organization and operation 
of veterans service committees in each State to cen- 
tralize aid to veterans have been issued by Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of the Retraining and 
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Re-employment Administration of the Office of War 
Mobilization aud Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

State committees, comprised of representatives of 
the Selective Service System, USES, and the Veterans’ 
Administration, will represent the Federal Govern- 
ment in programs for veterans; will aid communities 
in establishing veterans’ information centers; will 
centralize and mobilize efforts of State groups and 
volunteers in States to assist veterans and war workers 
in making the transition back to civilian life. 


GA pre-invasion summary of aircraft production 
progress’ released on June 1, shows impressive 
accomplishments in that field. Since Pearl Harbor, 
the United States has turned out a grand total of 
171,257 planes having a total airframe weight of 
1,430,000 pounds. Output for the first five months 
of 1944 totaled 43,911 planes, an average of about 
340 every working day, with a goal of 100,000 (to 
cost approximately $21,300,000,000) by the year’s end. 

In numbers, the output of U. S. planes expanded 
3,400 percent between January 1940 and March 1944. 
In weight, a better measuring rod of progress, the 
increase for the same period was 6,800 percent. The 
average airframe weight of U. S. planes in 1940 
was 3,600 pounds; now it is nearly 10,000 pounds. 

How does this production compare with aircraft 
production of our enemies? The present annual 


(Continued on p. 6) 


1A more detailed account of the pre-invasion summary of aircraft production will 
appear in the August 1944 Tue Lasor Marker. 
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SPLIT-SHIFT 


GOES 


Warpower in 
Part-Time 


e e By PAUL P. CONNOLE 
Manager, USFS, St. Louis, Mo. 


IN NOVEMBER 1942, the manpower situation began 
tightening in the St. Louis industrial area. The avail- 
able supply of workers for war plants was gradually 
dwindling to the vanishing point. In order to fore- 
stall the approaching labor crisis, the St. Louis office 
set up a Recruitment Unit with a single purpose—to 
recruit needed workers for war industries. With no 
definite channels of action to accomplish the objective 
and with our local office personnel rapidly being re- 
duced and replacements unavailable, it was necessary 
for the new unit to devise methods that would accom- 
plish recruiting despite handicaps. Since sufficient 
paid personnel was not available, we decided to 
explore the possibility of using outside help. 

A practice ‘‘black-out’’ in December 1942 gave us 
the idea of seeking help from the Office of Civilian 
Defense (OCD) in a door-to-door canvass to recruit 
women workers. OCD agreed to cooperate. Arrange- 
ments were subsequently made with the local OCD 
organization, and its members agreed to help when 
needed. As a result of the OCD door-to-door partial 
survey, we easily established a file of several thousand 
who expressed their willingness to help when called 
upon. Thus we found a way to convert ‘‘ potential”’ 
workers into real workers to meet industry’s needs. 


We Harness Leisure 


Our next move was to canvass regular workers and 
build up a file of those among them who would be 
willing to spend at least 4 hours of their leisure time 
at work in our war plants. The idea for this type 
of recruitment was suggested to the five lawyers’ 
organizations in St. Louis and St. Louis County, whose 
members expressed a desire to help in the war effort. 
Likewise the St. Louis Insurance Brokers’ Association 
and the Insurance Bureau, when approached by us, 
immediately set about circularizing the individuals in 
their groups, and enclosed a self-addressed post card 
on which an individual could indicate his willingness 
to participate in part-time wer work. Other groups 
enrolled too, including the St. Louis Real Estate 
Exchange, Masonic Free Employment Service, and the 
Textile Manufacturers’ Agents Association, followed 
by a variety of other organizations who, on hearing 
about the program, came to the office and asked for 
application cards for distribution among members. 

n each instance, these were the compensatin 
factors which we stressed and which in turn we aske 
be stressed by the cooperating groups: 

(1) Part-time work satisfies that patriotic urge to 
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help directly with the war effort; (2) provides much 
needed exercise for the office worker or professional 
man or woman; (3) provides valuable experience and 
an acquaintance with a production operation which, 
apart from being interesting, might also turn into a 
valuable asset at one time or another for lawyers, 
bankers, or insurance men; (4) the rates of pay for 
part-time workers and regular workers were equal. 

Little time elapsed before we had a file of some 
1,500 to 2,000 applicants. But we still had to face 
the problem of “‘selling’’ this type of worker to in- 
dustry. Our Employer Contact Section, to which 
the job ordinarily would fall, relinquished the job 
to the Recruitment Unit because of a press of other 
duties. We lost no time in going ahead with ict. 
Talks were delivered at the St. Louis Industrial Rela- 
tions Club and other industrial group meetings, and 
out of these came many questions, such as ‘‘ How will 
the unions feel?’’ or ‘‘How about absenteeism in a 
group of this kind?’’ The selling task was not easy 
but we finally got the program under way. 


The Try-Out 


A large piston ring manufacturer, having an extreme 
need for labor, finally tried out a shift of 4-hour work- 
ers. A group of 25 applicants, composed of lawyers, 
bankers, insurance salesmen, and other business and 
professional men entered training to become machine 
operators. After a few days of training the company 
expressed frank amazement at the results accomplished 
by a group that had never worked in a plant before. 

hey requested a sufficient number of applicants to 
build up the 4-hour shift to 75 workers. With these 
men, the company’s labor problem was solved. Two 
main shifts consumed about 19 hours and the addi- 
tional 4-hour shift of part-time workers effected round- 
the-clock operation i this firm. Regular workers 
found the | ee acceptable because it obviated the 
necessity for a change to three 8-hour shifts, thus 
eliminating the thought of curtailing the hours of 
employment of regular employees. It also meant that 
the part-time shift could be used as a labor cushion by 
the company; that is, in case of ave lay-off of per- 
sonnel, the part-time group could be laid off without 
complaint on their part and without interfering with 
the regular group. If round-the-clock production had 
been accomplished by reducing shifts to 8 hours and 
increasing the number of shifts to 3, it would have 
meant that 75 full-time rather than 75 part-time 
workers would have had to be hired. These, natu- 
rally, were not readily available in a tightening labor 
market. At any rate, the arrangement did prevent 
an unnecessary drain of full-time workers from a 
stringent labor market. 

Definite benefits for both the company and the 
workers resulted from this part-time experiment. 
The panes of the part-time workers had a generall 
good effect on plant morale. Absenteeism, whic 
was expected to be flagrant in a group of this character, 
proved instead to be negligible. In fact, the part-time 
group showed the lowest ratio of absenteeism in the 











plant. So conscientious was one worker that he 
asked 6 weeks in advance for permission to take a 
week-end trip. 

Our program received considerable ee in 
the local newspapers and over the radio due to activ- 
ities of Information Service. News stories featured 
part-time workers, quoted their laudatory remarks 
about their new jobs, and ran pictures of the men at 
work. On the air, advantages of the program were 
stressed. Spot announcements went out over every 
radio station in St. Louis. As a result, shortly after 
the first company got under way with the part-time 
shift, others followed suit. All reported that they 
were agreeably sui prised with the performance of this 
type ceute. With this testimony of satisfaction, 
we were able to convince other firms. Consequently 
we now have more than 50 of them lined up to use 
part-time workers. 


“White Collars” Unafraid of Dirty Work 


Another theory which we have exploded in our 
part-time worker operation is that the ordinary 
white-collar worker does not like dirty work. Out- 
standing refutation of that fallacy is a university 
professor of Romance Languages who started with a 
tar-products manufacturer as a laborer. He not only 
responded and took the job, but after a few evenings 
he brought his son in to do the same type of work. 
The aes soon earned promotion to the Research 
Department of the company, where he has been work- 


ing steadily for several months. Thus, many erro- 
neous assumptions about part-time workers have been 
definitely cast aside. 

We also placed on a ee job, a radio master-of- 
ceremonies from one of our leading radio stations. He 
was so enthusiastic about the idea that he voluntarily 

lugged the part-time program in his broadcasts. 

his, too, aided greatly in building up our file, which 
has now reached a total of approximately 5,000 
ee Each of those placed became a walking 
advertisement of the program, and this combined with 
the crap “1d and radio publicity, has served to in- 
crease our file of applicants and the number of em- 
—— willing to use them. One large nationally 

nown drug firm now has about 250 part-time workers 
in its employ. Its personnel director was so pleased 
with results that he filed an application for a part- 
time job himself and our UCC Manager and one of his 
deputies are operating machines in one of the war 
plants 3 hours each evening and 8 hours on Saturday. 

At a dinner-meeting of 85 industrial representatives, 
arranged by the United States Employment Service, 
we requested a personnel director of a large wood- 
working firm, whom we had placed as a machine 
operator in another plant, to talk about the program 
from the worker's standpoint. He accepted, on the 
condition that he would not have to absent himself 
from his part-time shift at the plant. Arriving late 
at the meeting, he explained his tardy arrival and the 


(Continued on p. 16) 








A SEASONAL 


THE LOCAL USES office in Chambersburg, serving 
a Group I area, was faced with a problem when asked 
to recruit 1,200 seasonal workers for local canneries. 
The total population of the area is only 75,000. 
An intensive recruitment campaign to supply approxi- 
mately 5,000 industrial workers for a large military 
depot and other essential employers in the area had 
just been completed. In this campaign local Man- 
power Committees had been set up, including repre- 
sentatives from industry, labor, and Government; all 
available recruitment channels, such as civic organi- 
zations, schools, and churches had been utilized; 
widespread publicity had been secured; and a door-to- 
door canvass naa fey As a result of these efforts 
the needs of the industrial employers had been met, 
but now it was necessary to find 1,200 seasonal cannery 
workers after the area apparently had been squeezed 
dry of available labor. 

Prospects of success seemed very dubious, but 
nevertheless we attacked the problem with all our 
energy. The principal food processor in the area, 
a tomato cannery which was responsible for the bulk 
of the seasonal labor needs, agreed to use either part- 
time or full-time workers. This cannery also con- 
structed barracks to house workers brought in from 
outside the area. Full cooperation of the local Man- 
power Committees was enlisted, and an extensive 
publicity program again carried out, including dis- 
tribution of leaflets and posters, speeches, press 
releases, announcements in schools, churches, indus- 


SUCCESS STORY 


trial plants, etc. A chain of volunteer representatives 
was also set up in smaller communities throughout the 
area to solicit workers and refer applicants. 

The results of this program were surprising. 
Bankers, factory workers, preachers, housewives, 
businessmen, lawyers (including the District At- 
torney), ordnance workers, students and office 
workers (including three members of the local Em- 
ployment Service office) responded to the call. It was 
necessary to recruit through clearance only 130 
workers from outside the area. By the time tomatoes 
began arriving in quantity, approximately 500 full- 
time workers and 350 part-time workers had been 
added to the labor force of the largest cannery, with 
proportionately adequate numbers of workers chan- 
nelled to the smaller food processing plants. 

At one time during the recruitment drive an urgent 
order came in for 15 men to unload tomatoes within 
2 hours, if spoilage was to be averted. Local office 
personnel contacted volunteer fire companies and retail 
merchants and engaged in street recruitment. The 
order was filled within the time limit and the vital 
food crop was saved. 

As a result of the campaign and the general patriotic 
enthusiasm which was generated, there was less turn- 
over among these seasonal workers than ever before, 
and when the season ended, all production records 
in the 17-year history of the cannery had been sur- 
= by more than 50 percent.—Czayton J. 

ALLACE, Manager, USES, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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The Manpower Review 
As a Training Tool 

















DURING THE PAST YEAR an increasing number of 
training aids have been issued to local offices not only 
from Washington but from regional and State offices 
of the War Manpower Commission. ‘‘How to Use 
Special Aids for Placing Navy Men on Civilian 
Jobs,”’ “‘Employment Stabilization,’’ ‘‘How to Pre- 
pare and Use Activity Reports,’’ ‘‘Selective Place- 
ment for the Handicapped,”’ ‘Expanded Service for 
Veterans,’’ ‘The USES and the Negro Work Appli- 
cant,’’ and the ‘‘Induction Training Course,’’— 
these are some of the basic training materials used to 
prepare USES staffs for important tasks confronting 
them now and to confront them in the future. 

But, in addition to such formal basic training aids, 
and effectively supplementing them, USES local 
office staffs have ‘‘ discovered’’ another informal train- 
ing tool. It is the MANPowER Review. How they 
are using this publication in their staff training, to 
what extent, and why, is told in the local office stories 
presented in this issue. 

Briefly, here is the general conclusion reached, and a 
short commentary on the part the Review plays, or 
can play, in the three types of staff training carried on 
in local offices: 


“Invaluable Source of Background Material”’ 


The Manpower Review presents a cross-section of 
the War Manpower Commission in action on the 
national and local fronts. It presents everyday 
problems of a variety of local offices worked out in 
the general framework of current manpower policy, 
and carries a running historical account of the high- 
points of manpower mobilization, developing man- 
reset problems and techniques to solve them. It 

iscusses auxiliary aids to recruitment and presents 
periodic discussions of related programs of other 
agencies. Because it does these things it constitutes 
an invaluable source of background material for new 
employees and a dependable source of reference 
materials for already functioning staffs. In addition, 
it gives the local office author and his fellow associates 
a sense of ‘‘ belonging’’ when they see their individual 
efforts presented in the Manpower ReEvIEw, as a 
part of the whole colossal manpower mobilization 
picture. This sense of belonging is important to 
morale. 

The local office stories present a variety of ways for 
using the Manpower Review to augment basic train- 
ing materials (none of them without value, although 
some merit more commendation than others). Let us 
look specifically at the three chief types of staff train- 
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The MANPOWER REVIEW has made a canvass of its 
subscribers in line with an over-all Government 
economy drive on the periodical front. Its purpose 
was to eliminate names for whom the publication had 
only casual or no interest. 

“Do you wish to continue on the mailing list of the 
MANPOWER REVIEW?” we asked, “If so, why do you 
believe you are legitimately entitled to receive it?” 

Few subscriptions were cancelled as a result of this 
inquiry, since practically everyone on the mailing list, 
both inside and outside Government, set forth a valid 
need for the publication. 

Several replies from local offices of the United 
States Employment Service brought out the fact that 
the MANPOWER REVIEW had been serving as an 
important training aid. Eager to know just how the 
REVIEW was serving in that capacity, and how it 
could be so utilized by other local offices, we solicited 
the field for detailed accounts. The interesting results 
of that solicitation make up the theme of this edition. 











ing, and how the Manpower Review can be}made to 
serve them: 


1. Induction Training.—The new employee needs 
more than just specific instructions for doing his job. 
Those who more or less ‘' grew up’’ with the Employ- 
ment Service sometimes forget that the newcomer, 
too, needs to know something of the historical 
development of our organization and its programs. 
Since no convenient library of reference materials is 
available to describe the step-by-step growth, develop- 
ment and achievements of the Lniced States Employ- 


‘ment Service and the War Manpower Commission, 


the Manpower Review becomes the one available 
digest of ready reference material on hand at all times 
and specifically assembled for local office staffs. 

While it is overstating the fact to say, as one writer 
has, that the MANpower Review can be used almost 
to the exclusion of other materials for induction 
training, nevertheless articles in the Manpower 
Review should be a ‘‘ must’’ on supplementary read- 
ing lists which accompany specific ib instruction. 

The Bureau of Placement’s recently revised Brsui- 
OGRAPHY OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND RELATED 
Supyects includes an index of articles appearing in 
the EmptoyMent Security Review and the Man- 
PowER Review during the past 3 years. These 
articles are arranged by subject and can easily be 
selected for assignment by supervisors as whens 








reading on tasks being mastered by the new staff 
members. Future revisions of the Bureau's Inpuc- 
TION TRAINING WorkBOOK FoR INTERVIEWERS doubt- 
less will include among the reading references per- 
tinent articles appearing in the Review. 


2. Refresher Training.—Review articles are valu- 
able, too, for refresher training of persons already 
on the job. In this area of training, theme issues 
of the Review—those which bring together in one 
issue all aspects of a current phase of manpower—are 
particularly effective. 


3. On-the-Job Training.—Some offices read the 
Review individually without thought of group dis- 
cussion. This would be the only method open in a 
one-man office, but larger staffs have a choice of 
methods. Some report reading the Review aloud at 
staff meetings. A better system would seem to be 
that of assigning articles to individual staff members 
for pre-review and report at the next staff meeting. 
Local material and related examples may be added 
to these presentations to make them more significant 
to the particular local office. The very device of 
study, analyzing, and reporting on an article, together 
with the discussion provoked, provides excellent 
training for the individual staff member, as well as 
broadening the information of the entire staff. Like 
writing for the Review, reporting on niaterial in the 
Review is good training in itself. 


Veterans’ Theme Issue Timely 


The May 1944 issue of the Manpower Review on 
the theme “‘Finding Jobs for Veterans’’ is a good 
example of a theme issue for supplemental staff train- 
ing of a refresher or continuing on-the-job type. 
Procedures on how to provide service to veterans had 
already been issued and an extensive training program 
for all local office personnel on ‘* Expanded Service to 
Veterans’’ had been launched some time before the 
May issue came out. When it did arrive in local 
offices, it brought to the staff the most current in- 
formation developing as a result of operation, and 
thus stimulated interest in the whole program. 


Individual articles in this timely number of the 
Manpower Review might well be reported on at staff 
meetings with specific emphasis on procedures appli- 
cable to the individual local office. In large offices, a 
panel might even be arranged, with individual staff 
members responsible for presenting certain phases of 
the veterans program as reflected in the Review 
articles, augmented by open discussion in the group. 
Everyone's view of the whole problem and its varying 
aspects would be enlarged and a deeper understanding 
brought to even the io significant aspects of this 
developing task of specialized placement work. 


“Make the Most of the Query Post” 


Some offices have found The Query Post a means of 
stimulating staff discussion. The usefulness of this 
feature (a periodic one) depends for its life, vitality, 
and usefulness on the interest displayed by local office 
staffs. This interest is reflected in the questions they 
raise and send in. The full usefulness of The Query 
Post has not been entirely explored but the comments of 
one local office are an indication of the useful purpose 
it can be made to serve. 

Despite all of these fairly obvious advantages of the 
Manpower Review as a training tool, its effectiveness 
is controlled by the extent of its actual use. If it 

athers dust on your desk, or if it is constantly at the 
Gocaten of your reading pile, it cannot serve the pur- 
pose it is intended to serve—to deepen and broaden 
the understanding you as an individual bring to your 
Employment Service and manpower tasks. 

In the mass of instructions, bulletins, memoranda, 
digests, supplements, and addenda which stream across 
Employment Service desks, the Manpower Review 
must be singled out if you are to get not technical 
instructions and — ures, but a colorful, living 
picture of the whole program of which you are a part; 
a program that is being carried out by individuals like 
you all the way from Alaska to Florida and from 
Hawaii to Maine, wherever jobs to be done and men 
to do them exist.—Dorotuy Batter, Chief, Installa- 
tion Section, Bureau of Placement, War Manpower Com- 
mission. 
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Japanese production of combat planes is estimated 
at about 13 percent of the U. S. output, while we are 
now outproducing Germany more than 4 to 1,— 
quite a reversal of the 1936 picture, when Germany 
was producing more than five planes for every one 
that we turned out. We overtook and surpassed 
Germany's aircraft production early in 1942, its 
year of poe production of 27,000 planes. That in- 
tensive bombing forays over Germany's plants are 
greatly hindering her aircraft production, is evident 
in the reports that she is now turning out only 75 
percent of the 1942 output; in the specific field of 
fighter aircraft, more than 40 percent of production 
is said to have been knocked out. 

Combined U. S. and British figures also unfold an 
interesting saga of production. Since the outbreak of 
the war in Europe approximately 300,000 planes rolled 
off their combined assembly lines. The gathering 
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momentum of this joint production can be traced in 
output figures for the years 1940 to 1944: In 1940, 
23,000 planes were produced; in 1941, 42,500; in 1942, 
75,000, and in 1943, 114,000 planes. 


{ Reaching war production quotas in the coal field 
has posed a stiff recruitment problem for the man- 
power mobilization agency and has resulted in innova- 
tions of an unusual character. For instance, a school, 
the first of its kind in the history of mining, has been 
started hundreds of feet below the surface of the earth 
in the Carbon County mines of Utah. Clerks, grocers, 
and mountain men of the surrounding countryside are 
the students who are learning to become coal diggers. 
Approximately 900 mine workers have been trained 
since the school started. 

Men must be gotten into the mines throughout the 


(Continued on p. 9) 
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A TRAINING 


The Pulse 
Of the Future 


« « By THERESE TAG WHITESIDE 
Senior Interviewer 


USES, Salinas, Calif. 


‘“WHERE DO WE GO from here?’’ That will be the 
burning question upon the lips of millions of industrial 
workers when peace returns. 

‘Keep us from becoming dependent upon others; 
find us a job to keep our minds and hands so occupied 
that we may blot out our war memories!’’ That will 
be the appeal of millions of returning servicemen. 

The burden of solving these weighty problems will 
lie largely upon the shoulders of the USES and par- 
cicada upon its interviewers. Only through careful 
planning and thorough training can we be adequately 
prepared to meet the challenge when it comes. Some 
part of our labor force will be able to return to former 
jobs; others with new skills acquired in the armed 
forces will want new jobs, — in new localities. 
But our greatest concern will be toward those veterans 
who will have to be rehabilitated occupationally for 
post-war employment. 

How can we survive the coming tidal wave if we 
are not prepared for it beforehand? Intensive training 
is necessary, not a mere cursory reading of bulletins 
and casual attention to staff discussions. Where can 
we find material useful for training purposes in the 
job ahead? One answer is, In our local office maga- 
zine, the Manpower Review. Published at head- 
quarters, it takes the pulse of the labor market, and is an 
indicator of what future trends will be. From the 
length and breadth of the country are culled the 
experiences of other local offices which have solved 
their difficulties in new and better ways. Thus indi- 
vidual local problems become a part of the collective 
national problem which is in turn shared with all local 
ofhices through the columns of the Manpower Review. 


Wider Horizons for Local Staffs 


The limited perspective of an in-a-rut interviewer 
who has become near-sighted from bending too closely 
over a desk in a small office will find his vision im- 
measureably widened by reading the Review. Fo- 
cussing his attention on the experiences of other 
interviewers in other communities grappling with 
related problems, the interviewer widens his horizon 
and deepens his understanding. 

But the newly-inducted interviewer, uncertain of 
his ability to cope with a new job—what about him? 
A far-seeing manager will hand him several selected 
back issues of the Manpower Review, with the sugges- 
tion that he read them from cover to cover before 
plunging into the task of interviewing. He might 
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AID TO 


HELP YOU CHECK— 


also ask him to select 4 or § articles, and write out a 
digest of them, stressing salient points. If he does 
this, the “‘green’’ interviewer will never forget the 
gist of those articles associated with his first day on 
the new job. They will give him the background he 
needs to approach his task confidently. Reading the 
Manpower Review as it appears each month will keep 
him abreast of the times and give him an idea of the 
complexity of tasks expected to face the USES when 
the war is over. 

The staffs of USES offices must never cease training, 
for new angles of employment functions develop from 
day today. At each staff training session, a particu- 
larly pertinent article might be reviewed by an 
assigned member of the staff. Such individual 
assignment serves to heighten the interest of the 
individual in an article, and will enable him to point 
out details that otherwise might be overlooked by 
busy staff members who have time merely to glance 
through a new issue. In the general discussion that 
follows, particular stress can be placed on nonlocal 
experience that has a bearing upon a local situation. 


To Study is to Grow 


After all, thinking and studying are inward mani- 
festations of our outward jobs. We should not be- 

trudge time spent on job-improvement. In these 
Sonthounine times, we must keep abreast of de- 
velopments and to do so we have tostudy. The inter- 
viewer who yawns and squirms in his chair when new 
articles are read and discussed in staff meetings or 
training sessions is like an old piece of rubber that 
has lost its stretch and no longer takes a retreading. 
He can be of little real use in moulding the future of 
the USES. 

Above all else we must be a vibrant growing 
Service, always on the alert for newer and greater 
opportunities. The USES can achieve its full stat- 
ure only if individual USES workers strive to attain a 
high degree of service. To be well informed is one 
of the attributes of this type of service. We have 
specific information in our operations bulletins; and 
in the Manpower Review we have a general interpre- 
tation of programs in action. 

A genuine surprise awaits those who have not 
followed the Table of Contents of the MANPpowER Re- 
view during recent months. For instance, in the 
September 1943 issue an article entitled ‘Prelude 
to ‘Older’ Placements,’ by Jane S. Penn, pointed out 
what happened to the attitude of an “‘oldster’’ who 
remained too longonthe WPA. Many an interviewer 
will recognize the symptoms, and chuckle. Timidity 
engendered by the “‘sheltered environment of a WPA 
project” sade the applicant reluctant to leave the 
‘comfortable rut of his WPA job.’’ The article re- 
veals a keen insight into the psychology of placing 
the ‘‘older’’ worker ranging anywhere from 50 to 70 
years of age. It has set us to thinking about the 
problem of what to do with these so-called *‘ oldsters’’ 
in the future when young men return from war. 
Many of the oldsters resist being pensioned off like 
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‘worn-out fire-horses sent to pasture.’" They want 
jobs and the USES should help find jobs for them. 

Other timely articles in the September 1943 issue 
that can be used to advantage in staff training ses- 
sions are: ‘‘Harvest Hands from Prisons,’’ by R. H. 
Towns; ‘‘Coding the Manning Table,’’ by Margaret F. 
Walsh; ‘‘ Leaving No Stone Unturned,’’ by Vincent 
P. a. 

Lively discussion is likely to follow when the 
subject of releasing prisoners to work on farms is 
brought up. Yet this type of placement presents an 
opportunity to reclaim men for the good of themselves 
and society. 

As for occupational adjustment, we have barely 
scratched the surface. Our biggest job in this field 
lies ahead, so why not study all available material in 
order that we may cope with the problem when it 
looms large after the war. War Manpower Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt hit the nail on the head when he 
said, as reported in the Review, ‘‘ Men and women of 
today must not be disqualified because of their dis- 
abilities; they must be qualified because of their 
abilities."’ If training supervisors will go over their 
back files of the Manpower Review, they will be 
rewarded with a wealth of material on the placement 
of the physically handicapped. 


“A TRAINING TOOL 


Background 
for Beginners 


- « By FRED MALOY 


Senior Interviewer, 


USES, Grass Valley, Calif. 


THE GRASS VALLEY office of the USES is not a 
large office but it serves an area containing mines and 
logging camps, railroads and fruit-packing sheds, 
construction projects and Army camps. The locality 
has been a source of labor supply for the pe 
and aircraft industries. The employees of a small 
office located in a diversified industrial area must be 
specialists in all of the office activities. Each em- 
won is assigned specific duties but he must also 

able to take over the job of a fellow employee if 
called upon to do so. Extra care is given to provide 
a broad training for new employees in order that they 
may develop in all phases of the work. 

When the gold mines were closed some months 
ago, we found ourselves with a rush of business 
referring displaced gold miners to strategic mines. 
It was necessary to train several new people who 
knew of the Employment Service only as a “‘place 
where yu se got jobs."’ Their training as originally 
planned would have involved only supervision, di- 
rection, and explanation of office functions. Learning 
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THAT 


Another situation mentioned in the September 
1943 issue forecasts a sharp reverse in emphasis with 
the ending of hostilities. Now we are “‘ Beating the 
Drums for Locally Needed Workers’’ and ‘*WMC 
is Calling all Women!’’ But after demobilization we 
will be beating the drums for triumphant returning 
heroes who will need the very jobs filled by those 
women during their absence. Just how eager do you 
think these women will be to return to the kitchen? 
What methods will we use to convince them that 
jobs belong first to returning servicemen? Under the 
caption, **. . . planning of the things to come. . .”’ 
on the inside back cover of the September 1943 issue 
of the Manpower Review appeared some excerpts 
from President Roosevelt's radio message to the 
Nation on July 28, 1943. Among other things he 
said: ‘All our calculations for the future . . . must be 
based on clear understanding of the problems in- 
volved. And that can be gained only by straight 
thinking ...’’ Judged by information channeled to 
us in the past through the columns of the Man- 
POWER Review, we are confident that future articles 
will help interviewers to achieve the ‘‘clear under- 
standing’’ and the “‘straight thinking,’’ that will be 
necessary to the solution of coming Employment 
Service problems. 


IMPROVES WITH USE” 


had been assumed to be a trial-and-error process with 
the supervisor selecting the tasks and checking the 
results. 

This program soon proved to have faults. It was 
not assisting the beginners to think beyond the local 
office or community. They were not learning to 
relate their activities to those of other offices. If 
miners requested work in other localities, the new- 
comers were unable to supply adequate information 
because they did not know the network of the USES 
offices across the Nation and how the work was co- 
ordinated between offices. The program did not 
develop a ‘‘feeling for the Service’’ or encourage in 
the personality of the interviewer the necessary traits 
of objectivity, impartiality, and understanding. 
They were learning nothing about the development of 
the organization of which they were a part. Eight 
hours of straight learning by doing was proving to 
be too much for the supervisor and the beginners. 
The — felt his teaching was not procuring the 
desired results and the beginners were discouraged. 
As one of them expressed it, ‘I don’t know if I'll ever 
make an interviewer or not. I make so many mis- 
takes and there is such a lot I have yet to learn.’ 

The original training program was then revised and 
divided into 2 parts which were to run concurrently. 
Part 1 consisted of approximately 6 hours each day of 
supervised on-the-job training—interviewing appli- 
cants, taking job orders, making referrals, verifying 
placements, etc. Part 2 allowed 1 hour of study 
time and an hour for recitation and discussion. 

Obviously, organizational manuals, bulletins, field 
instructions, and reports were used to supplement 
on-the-job training, but the Manpower REviEw was al- 
so used for basic training, background material, and to 
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correct the faults of our previous program. Members 
of the class were asked to review orally at a followin 
meeting such articles as: ‘* War Roles of the Uniced 
States Employment Service,’’ April 1942; ‘'32 Million 
Americans, the War, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service,’’ July 1942; ‘* Facts, War Weapons of the 
United States Employment Service,’’ August 1942; 
and ‘*‘Why Manpower Controls,’’ September 1942. 
When the review was presented, the instructor jotted 
down words and phrases common to the Employment 
Service and later during the class period explained 
them to the group in terms of office practices. For 
example, ‘“‘active file,’’ ‘‘discrimination,’’ ‘‘labor 
market reports,’’ and “‘pirating,’’ were a few of the 
expressions interpreted according to the local situation. 

he instructor sometimes analyzed the articles by 
comparing =e and present activities of the Service 
and thus helped the group to understand the develop- 
ment of their organization. Occupational terms were 
selected at Hi from the On Local Office Fronts 
section of the publications and the new employees 
were requested to write out and submit definitions as 
they are found in the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL 
TitLes. The On Local Office Fronts section and miscel- 
laneous articles were valuable in training the em- 
ployees to think beyond the Grass Valley Office. 
These short articles from across the Nation were used 
for comparing and contrasting the practices and prob- 
lems of other offices with ourown. The trainees soon 
developed an interest in other offices and one period 
was spent to good advantage on clearance order 
procedures by referring hypothetical miners to em- 
ployment offices and mining localities in other western 
States. 

The beginners progressed rapidly under the revised 
program and were soon able to join the regular staff 
in its weekly class period of 1 hour. The weekly 
meetings are planned and directed by the manager who 
makes use of training aids, graphic methods, and other 


devices to explain new or changed procedures. Man- 
POWER Review articles which appear to be of special 
interest, such as: ‘* United States Employment Service, 
a Decade of Service to the Nation,’’ May 1943; and 
“USES Meets Its Wartime Tasks,’’ August 1943; are 
orally reviewed by staff members. The manager 
assigns the articles with two objectives in mind; first, 
to acquaint the staff with the Nation-wide activities 
and problems of the Service; second, to develop the 
individual. A new employee or a hesitant clerk is 
encouraged in the art of expressing himself before 
others by being assigned a review. 

The office has an informal discussion period each 
morning between 8:15 a. m. when the staff assembles 
and 8:30 a. m. when the door is open to the public. 
Bulletins or sections of the manual which require 
immediate action are read and explained by the 
manager. When administrative duties permit, the 
staff discusses such current problems as: Is a nearby 
Army Post Exchange to . considered essential? 
Should so and so have received a Statement of 
Availability? Did we read in the newspaper about 
the new stabilization plan? And when a new issue 
of MANPpoweR Review arrives, the At Press Time 
section and special messages (for example, “‘Stream- 
lining War Tasks,’’ by Albert L. Nickerson, August 
1943) are read aloud in round robin fashion. The 
use of the Review during these periods has often born 
tangible fruit. At Press Time in the September 1943 
issue brought to the attention of the staff the new 
plan of War Manpower-Selective Service collabora- 
tion. When the staff began to receive copies of Form 
75 (California), the Handbook with the List of Criti- 
cal Occupations, Selective Service bulletins, and bul- 
letins from our Manpower headquarters regarding 
this program, it assumed its new Seen with under- 
pov and a minimum of instruction. 

Our office believes that Manpower Review is a 
training tool that improves with use. 





(Continued from p. 6) 

Nation if the coal industry is to heed the *‘full speed 
ahead”’ challenge of wartime needs. A minimum of 
at least 30,000 more miners must be added to the 450,- 
000 now available to mines, and 50,000 should be 
added if operators are to overcome the 39,000,000 tons 
deficit estimated for the coal year ending April 1, 1945. 

The task of getting men for the mines has been 
especially difficult because of the more attractive 
aspects of millions of wartime jobs. Employment 
in the mines has been on a downward trend since 
1942, when the trek began to the armed services and 
war plants. Difficulties of the mine labor situation 
have been helped some by recruitment measures of 
WMC but now a more determined campaign is neces- 
sary. Strategic placement of mine labor 1s necessary 
to reassure operators. The application of the longer 
workweek imposed as an alleviating measure has 
been counterbalanced somewhat by the fact that the 
older men who replaced younger and huskier ones“* just 
can’t take it’’ on the longer-hour schedule. Strict 
enforcement of area stabilization programs and a 
better disposition of the mine labor have become 
imperative. The mine situation should benefit from 
the priority referral program. 
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q Aleutian Islands natives, temporarily domiciled 

on the mainland because of military operations, 
Indians from as far north as the Arctic Circle, Filipinos 
and Asiatics, were part of an army of 12,500 workers 
WMC has recruited to handle Alaska’s 1944 salmon 
run. 
_ This recruitment is part of the task—the man- 
power phase of it—of getting for the armed forces and 
the civilian population our annual pack of nearly 
300,000,000 pounds of salmon. 


§ Veterans of World War II enrolled in vocational 
war production training from January 1 to April 1 
numbered 2,935. Most of them were in training in 
radio, machine operation, welding and aircraft occu- 
pations. California had the largest number of veter- 
ans in training with a total of 660 for the 3 months. 
Alabama had the next largest total, 283; New York 
was third, with 275. The veterans in a majority of the 
States are in programs coordinated by WMC's Bureau 
of Training and administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with State and local boards 
of education. 
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FOR INTERCHANGE OF 


A Valuable 
Medium 


e « By DOROTHY A. FLECK 


Supervisor, Services Division, 
USES, Altoona, Pa. 


THE ALTOONA, PA., office has found the Man- 
PowER Review an invaluable source of reference 
material for stimulating interest in our training 
classes and in our staff meetings. 

Each month copies of this magazine are distributed 
to our interviewing personnel and in the training 
sessions that follow the Review's receipt, all articles 
which set forth helpful material are discussed. Ex- 
periences reported by other local offices are checked 
against our local procedures and helpful suggestions 
are adopted by us. 

Of special interest to our staff was the March 1943 
issue which contained an article and chart indicating 
changes in the organizational structure of the War 
Manpower Commission. In fact, every topic in this 
issue seemed to be packed full of helpful material and 
after reading and discussing the articles dealing with 
the objectives and policies of the Commission each 
interviewer had a new conception of the importance 
of his responsibilities both in carrying out the policies 
already established and in offering suggestions that 
would help in providing solutions to new problems. 
Such statements as: ‘Local offices of the United 
States Employment Service are the nerve centers of 
the War Manpower Commission; their reports are the 
lifeblood of any program planning for manpower,’’ by 
William Haber in the March 1943 issue, make each 
person in the local office, from the manager down to 
the stenographer who types the reports, feel that he 
is playing an important and vital part in our Coun- 
try'’s great manpower program. 

The Review is used as a source of reference material 
when a bulletin is received in the office which needs 
to be stressed in a training class or a staff meeting. 
The index of the Review is searched for related 
articles and these are assigned to members of the class 
to be reported on at the next class meeting. For 
example, with the increasing emphasis on the place- 
ment of handicapped workers, it was deemed advisable 
to conduct a class on this subject. The interviewers 
were assigned articles from the January 1943 issue 
(‘The Physically Handicapped; Assets, Not Liabil- 
ities’”) which contained a wealth of material regard- 
ing handicapped persons. When presented to the 
group this subject provoked much discussion, created 
a new viewpoint regarding handicapped persons, and 
crystallized in their minds the thought that the 
“‘education”’ of employers is one of our responsibilities 
that is often <aletad. 

The August 1943 number with such articles as 
“Job of the Local Office,” by Robert L. Clark and 
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IDEAS AMONG PERSONNEL 


‘*Local Office in a New Role,’’ by Hazel Guffey, both 
of WMC's Bureau of Placement, and *‘ Wartime Role 
of Interviewers,’’ by Madolyn C. Aron of the USES 
in Chicago, came at a time when the interviewers 
needed a clearer and better defined outline of their 
duties. Such a maze of material had come over the 
interviewer's desk that he was literally overwhelmed 
by it and welcomed the Review's guidance in keeping 
him abreast of the ever-expanding and increasingly 
important functions of the local office. 

Articles on recruitment are always read with en- 
thusiasm, provoke class discussion, and usually are 
followed by a ‘“‘try-out’’ with one or more inter- 
viewers. Stabilization and Manpower Utilization, 
as presented in the various articles, are topics that 
are welcomed, especially by those in the office who 
are not actively engaged in that particular phase of 
the work. These a other articles on subjects such 
as MANNING TaBtzs help to give a// employees in the 
local office the broader aspects of the manpower 
program. 


First Aid in Induction Training 


Another way in which we find this magazine hel p- 
ful is in the induction training of our new personne]. 
In fact, it can be used almost to the exclusion of other 
materials. For example, in the article ‘‘ Appraising 
USES on its Tenth Birthday,’’ Mr. Arthur W. Motley 
of WMC’s Bureau of Placement has given us a com- 
plete historical picture in a form that can be easily 
read and assimilated by anyone entering the Service. 

The Review also provides organizational charts, 
has articles on the organizational pattern, and in fact, 
a wealth of background material which will stimu- 
late the newcomer’s interest and enthusiasm, and by 
development of his potentialities may eventually lead 
him along the road of advancement. 

The Query Post, a periodic section of the Review, 
has aroused considerable interest on the part of the 
staff. This page is often the first one turned to 
and read upon receipt of the magazine. The questions 
raised and answers propounded serve to sw in the 
minds of the personnel some of the uncertainties they 
themselves have about the various aspects of the 
Service. For example, many of the office personnel 
had been making inquiries regarding retirement bene- 
fits after the USES had become federalized. The 
timely article in the February 1943 issue ‘* Retirement 
Act Benefits’’ was just what was needed. Articles 
such as these are good for the morale of the USES 
employees as there is a feeling of satisfaction in 
knowing that topics of interest to them personally 
are being given consideration. 

We feel that the Manpower Review is one of the 
best sources of guidance material for Employment 
Service personnel. It covers broad en giving 
up-to-the-minute information on administrative pro- 
grams, but it does not neglect the Local Office tools 
and procedures. It emphasizes the need for co- 
operation of the Service with other agencies and 
individuals. It is the most valuable medium we 
have today for the interchange of ideas among the 
personnel of the Service. 


Manpower Review 
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SERVES VARIED NEEDS 


STORY OF ALIENS 
HELPS TO PLACE THEM 


INDOCTRINATION, advanced training, publicity, 
special services, preliminary information, these are 
some of the varied ways in which Manpower Review 
material serves the needs of our local office. When the 
Central Placement Office was decentralized last Au- 
gust, personnel in this office was doubled. New assign- 
ments of duties had to be worked out on the basis of 
the increased number of employees and changing of the 
office from limited service to full-functioning service. 

We were confronted with two problems—training 
individuals in their jobs duties, and giving to all 
employees an over-all picture of how the job ties in 
with policies of the WMC and USES. 

We have found articles in the MANPowER RevIEW 
very helpful in giving this over-all picture and occa- 
sionally training individeals. We have used the 
September issue in particular in departmental and full 
staff meetings, and in a variety of other ways. 

During the time when almost all radio programs 
were publicizing the need for women and their useful- 
ness both on war jobs and war-useful jobs in locally 
needed activities, we found the article ‘‘ WMC Calling 
All Women,”’ beginning on pase 3 of the September 
1943 issue particularly helpful in informing the entire 
staff of the policy of encouraging inexperienced women 
to enter the field of locally-useful activities, as well as 
war work for those — qualified and physically 
capable. The article gave the receptionist the proper 
understanding for handling the women who came in 
as the result of the radio publicity. We also found the 
article *‘ Battle Stations for Women”’ a fine summary 
of this whole problem. This material was used at 
a meeting on recruitment of women. 

The War Manpower Commission released publicity 
me ete the new stabilization pregnant plans in the 
middle of last August. Official releases to the Employ- 
ment Service did not follow for over a month. In the 
meantime we found At Press Time in the September 
issue very helpful in imparting some preliminary infor- 
mation regarding what was being planned to stabilize 
the labor market and to more effectively prevent piracy 
and the changing of jobs. The facts brought out 
were discussed in a staff meeting under the direction 
of the Review Unit Personnel. 

The article ‘‘Coding the Manning Table’’ on pages 
15 to 18 of the September 1943 issue was used to ac- 
quaint members of the staff with the purposes for 
which Manninc Tasrzs have been prepared and 
the uses to which the Employment Service can put this 
information. Only 3 people in the office had received 
training on preparation of MANNING TasiEs. To the 
rest of the people in the office the term ‘‘ MANNING 
TABLE’ was as strange as Kolambangara a few months 
before. Using this article as the basis for discussion, 
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[ am satisfied that all employees in the office now have 
a better idea of what a MANNING TaBLE is and how to 
put it to use. 

We reproduced excerpts from an article by Com- 
missioner McNutt on the employment of aliens 
(June 1943) and found that handing these 2 paragraphs 
to employers has helped them get rid of the notion 
that hiring an alien is a complicated procedure. A 
great many of them also refused to use this source 
of manpower due to a misconception that they could 
not hire aliens even on “‘unclassified’’ contract work 
without filling out alien questionnaires. These 2 
paragraphs simplified the instructions which previ- 
ously had not been at all clear to most employers, 
and as a result we have succeeded in placing aliens in 
plants which formerly refused to hire even friendly 
aliens.—Ira H. McInt1r2 Manager, USES,Chicago, Ill. 


A FORECAST OF 
PROBLEMS TO COME 


WHENEVER WE ARE at a loss for additional subject 
matter in planning our staff meetings, we almost 
invariably turn to the MANPowErR Review. 

In the first place, most of our meetings are neither 
strictly *‘staff’’ nor strictly ‘‘training’’ meetings in 
the real meaning of those terms. We are a small office 
of only about 6 people, serving a small manufacturing 
town which is also a trading center for the surround- 
ing country and farming area. Our office is natu- 
rally not departmentalized as a large city office would 
be. Each member of our staff is more or less familiar 
with all the work of the office as a whole, and our 
meetings are usually informal discussions of our local 
problems. 

We do have training meetings, of course, especially 
when new procedures are being introduced. Setting 
up of a inet stabilization program would be a case in 
point, with the attendant instruction on critical and 
essential occupations, issuing statements of availabil- 
ity, etc. But when we are back “in the groove,”’ 
and the day-to-day work becomes more or less routine, 
we sometimes feel we haven’t much to talk about, 
although we realize the value of frequent personnel 
meetings for maintaining our morale and the sense 
of working together as a closely knit unit. 

It is then that we fall back on the Manpower 
Review. Sometimes we read aloud together an 
article that we think will be helpful or stimulating to 
us as a group. Sometimes we assign an article to be 
read beforehand and then discuss it in our meeting. 
We are interested in the operation of other local 
offices, large and small. We talk over procedures and 
practices that vary from ours, considering whether 
they would be practicable for us. 

» We are interested in the over-all picture of the 
manpower problem. We find in the news of what is 
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going on in other communities, particularly the 
problems of areas with more critical labor shortages 
than we have, a forecast of problems which we may 
soon be facing—and we feel that that knowledge and 
understanding is helping to prepare us for handling 
such a situation in our own community when it de- 
velops. 

But perhaps more than anything else, the Man- 
POWER Review gives use the feeling of being a part 
of a Nation-wide service, which has shouldered a 
colossal responsibility and is doing a man-sized job. 
The daily routine which so often seems insignificant 
becomes significant and we get a good deal of a lift 
from the realization that our individual jobs and the 
work of our local office are jigsaw pieces that fit into 
the big, national, over-all picture of the war pro- 
gram.—Paut E. Tracy, Manager, USES, Keene, N. H. 


HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS OF 
USES TRACED IN “REVIEW” 


THE MANPOWER REVIEW can be used for training 
purposes for both new and experienced interviewers. 
As an example we might cite the article in the Sep- 
tember 1943 issue “‘Prelude to ‘Older’ Placements’’ 
by Jane S. Penn. This article reemphasizes the im- 
portance of the use of sound techniques of selection 
and referral in our stringent labor market, and al- 
though Miss Penn deals with the older worker 
primarily, these principles could well apply to 
most applicants. These ideas cannot be reviewed 
too often, if placement interviewers are to be im- 
pressed with their importance. We all realize 
that even though employers have relaxed their speci- 
fications, there is still the process of selection to be 
taken into consideration. We are naturally desirous 
of placing people in jobs where they will remain, 
and indiscriminate referrals will only result in un- 
satisfactory workers and loss of time on production. 
A discussion of Miss Penn’s contribution provides 
material for an interesting training session. 

Another article which might be used for training 
purposes is ‘‘Coding the Manning Table’’ by Margaret 
F. Walsh in the same issue. This topic aroused in- 
terest among the interviewers who were not familiar 
with the details of the Manninc Tastes. Con- 
sequently, at a staff meeting one of the interviewers, 
who was trained in MANNING TaBLE procedures, 
outlined the program to the staff and some of the in- 
formation in the aforementioned article was used as 
a basis for discussion. 

The Manpower Review is useful in another way. 
It provides new interviewers with background infor- 
mation and a composite picture of the United States 
Employment Service. Examples of this type of infor- 
mation can be found in such articles as Robert L. 
Clark’s ‘Job of the Local Office’ and ‘* Wartime Role 
of Interviewers’’ by Madolyn C. Aron (August 1943). 
These contributions outline clearly the highlights 
of our work—the job that we are doing and the job 
that has to be done, and they are of particular interest 
to new employees. 
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We have found the Review helpful in still another 
field—publicity. Each week we sponsor a radio pro- 
ram on a local station and, on several] occasions, have 
Soba it useful to interject some of the facts that have 
appeared in the Review. We have also incorporated 
some of the Review material in speeches for delivery 
before various clubs and organizations. 

This briefly illustrates how the Review serves a 
practical purpose besides providing interesting mate- 
rial for leisure-time reading. “‘It is important to feel 
that you belong’’ and the Manpower Review brings 
home to each of us the fact that we are part of a large 
organization, and that in working to achieve our 
common goal, we can profit by an exchange of ideas 
and experiences.—Ross I. Jacuman, Manager, USES, 
Cicero, I/l. 


WRITING FOR REVIEW 
IS GOOD TRAINING 


FOR US, IN RHODE ISLAND, the articles in the 
Manpower Review have furnished good reference 
material and at times valuable ideas. We feel that 
the broad picture of activities throughout the country, 
as presented by the-Review, renews and stimulates 
interest in Employment Service work and problems. 

Our local offices have formed the practice of keeping 
one copy for the office file and distributing remaining 
copies to the personnel, who often take them home to 
read. In one office, the personnel get together for a 
discussion of timely articles. They are particularly 
interested in discussions on occupational analysis, the 
development of aids and techniques, manpower 
utilization, and employment stabilization. 

We have on numerous occasions turned to our office 

files of the Manpower Review for reference when 
ge papers for panel discussions, both for our 
ocal office training and for chapter meetings of our 
State branch of the IAPES (International Association 
of Public Employment Services). Members who par- 
ticipated in a 5 Free recently on **Present and 
Future Responsibilities of the USES,’’ made extensive 
use of the Review in preparing to present such themes 
as‘* Organizational History of the Employment Service 
and Changing Trends,’’ *‘ Rehabilitation,’’ and “‘ Place- 
ment Problems in Regard to Veterans.”’ 

Our personnel have contributed to the Review 
(‘Reclaiming Manpower from Relief Rolls,’’ August 
1943, ‘Training for War Industries in Rhode Island,”’ 
June 1942, *‘Short Shifts Bring out Women Workers,”’ 
October 1942). We believe that the writing of these 
articles has been valuable training; since the writer 
must give careful attention to his subject, analyze it, 
and make certain of the factual aceuracy of any state- 
ments he makes. The prospect of getting the article 
accepted is a spur to effort and its publication is 
gratifying not only to the writer but to his associates 
as well. Here in Rhode Island, where our personnel 
know each other, the appearance of an article credited 
to a local author arouses great enthusiasm.—Mary 
A. Trainor, USES, Providence, R. I. 


Manpower Review 
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SUBJECT OUTLINES BRING OUT WHOLE PICTURE 


Organized 
Reading 


e « By MILLICENT F. NUNN 


Office Manager, Manhattan Needle Trades 
Office, USES, New York 


IN THESE DAYS, burdened with a multitude of 
procedures and written material, the local office 
staffs have had little time to read professional pub- 
lications. But a supervisor can select, digest, and 
present meaningful articles to the staff so that in a 
relatively short time they can learn what other offices 
and areas are doing and what the picture is from a 
national viewpoint. It has been our experience that 
a staff thus well informed is more likely to find a suc- 
cessful remedy for its own local problems. 

The Manpower Review tells us what is going on 
in other ~ of the country. Recognizing this, we 
have used it in two specific — First, as each 
issue appears a staff member is delegated to carefully 
read all the articles marking those which are of 
special significance to selected staff members. These 
staff members are asked to report on the subject to 
the entire staff at the next group meeting. Secondly, 
someone is assigned to look over back numbers of the 
Manpower Review for articles on the same subject 
and thus bring together all material on a specific 
subject for training sessions. By means of a skeleton 
index a ready reference to all articles on a subject 
is available to each staff member for study purposes. 

Four outlines have thus been prepared—veterans, 
handicapped, recruiting, and miscellaneous matters. 
Of these, the one on “‘Recruiting’’ will demonstrate 
the organization which we found most effective: 

I. EFFECTIVE RECRUITMENT DEPENDS ON ADEQUATE 

PLANT AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

A. Information (8 points) p. 9, Oct. 1943 
B. Responsibility of local USES offices (7 points) p. 9, 
Oct. 1943 
C. Consider conditions on and off the job 
1. Area of recruitment (page 10, Oct. 1943) 
a. Transfer of labor from one industry to another 
within community 
b. Movement of workers into new labor market 
areas 
c. Efficient utilization of labor in the plants 
d. Utilization of labor reserves—youth under 18, 
women, physically handicapped 
2. Factors to be considered (pp. 10, 11, Oct. 1943) 
- Health and Medical care 
. Safety and Industrial Hygiene 
- Housing 
- Child Care 
. Eating Facilities 
. Rationing and Food Distribution 
. Shopping and Government Services 
. Transportation 
- Recreation 
. Education ‘ 
. Counseling, Referral and Personal Services 
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II. RECRUITMENT OF WOMEN 
A. Women are preferred by manufacturing concerns 
because (p. 17, July 1943) 
1. The draft does not affect them directly 
2. They easily adapt to precision work 
3. They are able to do routine light bench work 
4. They have a lower turn-over rate 
B. OW1. Womanpower Campaign (p. 5, Sept. 1943) 
is designed to 
1. Awaken women to need for full or part-time serv- 
ices to win the war 
2. Publicize job and training opportunities 
3. Rally women around their own locally needed 
services 
C. First from Trades and Services to Essential War In- 
dustries (p. 3, Sept. 1943) 
1. Employers rejected “green” applicants; wanted 
those disciplined to work 
2. Women anxious to leave low-wage and long 
hour trades and services 
a. Hardest hit—laundries (Acute developments 
led to designation “locally needed”) (p. 4, 
Sept. 1943) 
D. Playing up the less spectacular home-front jobs 
(Placement Interviewer’s Lament, p. 13, Nov. 1943) 
III. USUAL RECRUITMENT STEPS (p. 15, July 1943) 
1. Active and Inactive files combed and recombed 
2. Leads furnished by Occupational Questionnaires 
(p. 3-6, April 1943) 
3. Publicity through radio and newspapers, movie 
trailers 
4. Publicity through Chamber of Commerce, unions, 
manufacturers’ representatives 
5. Use of posters, pamphlets, form letters, handbills 
6. Contact fraternal and social organizations (p. 17, 
July 1943) 
7. Circulation of information on wages and working 
conditions in war plants (p. 19, July 1943) 
8. Reinterviews (pp. 19—20, July 1943) 
9. Combing the “Employed Reserve File” (p. 5, April) 
IV. UNUSUAL STEPS 
1. “Recruit a Production Soldier” drive (p. 15, July 
1943) 
. Indianapolis “Packet Plan” (p. 16, July 1943) 
. Manager of movie chain makes oral plea for workers 
between features (p. 7, Sept. 1943) 
. Local radio stations broadcast 1-minute spot an- 
nouncements (p. 7, Sept. 1943) 
. Cooperation of churches—announce need for 
workers from pulpits (p. 7, Sept. 1943) 
. Patriotic appeal 
. Stress Dire Need 
. Use of Parolees as source of manpower (p. 16, Nov. 
1943) 
V. INTER-AREA RECRUITMENT (p. 13, Aug. 1943) 
A. Background 
1. Original clearance system devised in 1935 
2. Developed to “positive recruitment” whereby 
pools of workers are assembled at local offices 
and interviewed and hired by employer repre- 
sentatives on the spot 
3. Clearance problem has not been finally solved 
4. Need now for a flexible clearance system 
B. Inter-Area Recruitment Program 
1. Governed by following criteria 
a. saa te actually needs workers and cannot, 
through better utilization of his present 
working force, meet his labor needs 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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A COOPERATIVE PLAN FOR TRAINING INTERVIEWERS IN— 


Occupational 
Information 


e « By E. B. GREENE 


State Supervisor of Training, 


WMC for Michigan 


A SURVEY by the Michigan United States Employ- 
ment Service of its personnel of interviewer grade or 
above showed that on October 1, 1943, there were 50.8 

rcent women, most of whom had been interviewers 
- a relatively short time. The survey revealed also 
that among the rest of the interviewers many had 
little more than mere book contact with most of the 
occupations with which they were expected to deal. 
Many of the interviewers, as well as line supervisors, 
had a conviction that they should know more about 
the machines, the working conditions, and production 
operations in Detroit’s fast moving war industries. 

Another survey showed that many orders were on 
hand for inspectors and others who could use preci- 
sion measuring instruments in machine shops. Very 
serious shortages of workers were also apparent in 
foundries, some of which were 40 percent below their 
desired production schedules. 


To meet the indicated needs more adequately it was 
decided that USES interviewers should have a basic 
knowledge of: (1) the principal operations and occu- 
pations; (2) the critical industries and the extent of 
their labor needs; (3) the best methods of recruiting 
for these industries; (4) the utilization of women in 
certain hard-to-fill operations; and (5) more effective 
methods for referring workers to critical industries. 

Community resources, as well as those within the 
agency, were investigated. The managers of various 
war plants agreed to show USES employees the plant 
operations under consideration. The VIWPW and 
the Michigan State Department of Vocational Trainin § 
offered to provide films, instruments, workshops, an 
competent instructors. After anumber of conferences, 
plans were outlined to include: 


1. PREPARATION: A set of basic questions to be 
answered if possible during a 2-hour study period be- 
fore the training conference. 


2. A MORNING SESSION: (a) A written test at the 
beginning of the training conference to estimate how 
much basic information the conferees possessed at 
that time; (b) a description of operations and occupa- 
tions which were hard to fill in critical war industries; 
(c) a demonstration of an aptitude test used in se- 
lecting trainees for some of the occupations under con- 
sideration; (d) films illustrating these occupations. 

3. AN AFTERNOON SESSION: (a) Observation 
of positions at critical manufacturing plants with 
attention to working conditions, wages and incen- 
tives, physical requirements and job specifications of 
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the hard-to-fill jobs as well as what the worker was 
doing; (b) a return to the conference room and dis- 
cussion of the conference up to that point; (c) a second, 
more difficult, written examination covering the day’s 
program. 

Having determined this schedule, the work of pre- 

aring for and actually holding 1-day training con- 
ae was undertaken. The State Supervisor of 
Worker Analysis prepared the study questions and 
the primary and final written tests, selecting test 
materials which were available and composing other 
test items. In this work he was aided by various 
staff members. The State Supervisor of Technical 
Services outlined the schedule of topics to be con- 
sidered, aided in selecting films, and conducted most 
of the training sessions. The VIWPW furnished 
representatives to demonstrate and describe measur- 
ing instruments and to discuss foundry occupations. 
The Employers Relations Division made arrangements 
for observations in 9 industrial plants. 

In conference with the operating staff, dates were 
selected which would adlidliie have the smallest 
work loads. The first series of 6 conferences on the 
use of precision measuring instruments was held in 
in September, on Fridays and Saturdays, and was at- 
tended by approximately 180 USES employees. 
Groups of 30 persons attended morning sessions 
where occupations were discussed and films shown. 
These groups were separated into smaller groups for 
observation work in plants. 

Another series of 6 meetings on foundry occupa- 
tions was completed during October. Approximately 
the same groups attended the second series. Employ- 
ees who were making employer contacts were grouped 
into two special sections and given additional iakor- 
mation on utilization of workers. 

As a result of this program there was a considerable 
increase in the studying of various occupations before 
the conferences were held. Many of the trainees were 
enthusiastic in their approval of the training and 
requested additional sessions. They profited by the 
exchange of information and interest in learning about 
certain occupations was thereby increased. 


Higher Scores in Finals 


The results of the primary and the final written 
examinations also seem significant, although no direct 
comparison can be made because the first test was much 
easier than the second. The average score of correct 
items at these sessions increased from 50 percent at the 
first to approximately 58 percent at the second—a sub- 
stantial increase in basic information acquired. 

Further effectiveness of the training would be 
reflected if an improvment occurred in the promptness 
and accuracy with which applicants are recruited and 
referred to critical industries. This can be determined 
only after a careful review of recruiting and placement 
during the course of several months. It is significant, 
however, that 4 employers who cooperated in the 
training program have written to the War Manpower 
Commission thanking it for filling their critical needs 
to a large extent. 
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SAN PEDRO 


A Rotary 
Hiring System 


e « By HOWARD L. COLLISTER 


TRIES 


Supervising Interviewer 


USES, San Pedro, Calif. 


HERE AT SAN PEDRO we have a fluctuating labor 
pool of men who are seeking employment as dock 
workers. Since by its very nature, the work is inter- 
mittent, the pool consists mainly of men on temporary 
leaves from the armed forces, merchant seamen be- 
tween ships, business and professional men, students, 
and shipyard workers—all looking for some part-time 
work. You can easily see what a problem we have in 
dispatching these workers to jobs in an efficient, or- 
derk manner. After trying several methods, we 
finally hit upon one worked out in cooperation with 
organized ee and employer groups—the one in use 
today. 

To comply with existing War Manpower Commis- 
sion regulations and the local employment stabiliza- 
tion program, all workers were assigned numbers and 
extended certificates of availability, on which was 
stated the days they would be permitted to work. 
At the same time they were issued a small wooden 
‘plug’ (a dowel 2” long and %o’’ in diameter) on 
which was stamped the man’s work number. These 
plugs were coded according to the full-time employ- 
ment of the men by use of colored paint on the ends. 

Blue was the color for all men of the armed services, 
red for those who were to be worked full time for a 
specified limited period of time, such as merchant 
seamen and men on definite leaves of absence. All 
who were engaged full time elsewhere were given 
green plugs and were checked rather closely before 
being dispatched to a job to determine their avail- 
ability on that day. There was an additional color, 
yellow, reserved for enemy aliens, who, for various 
reasons could not be dispatched to jobs in certain 
defense areas. Into a large plywood board were 
drilled several thousand holes, large enough to 
accommodate the plugs, and numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 3105 on both sides. The board was then 
divided into two sections, one for day workers, the 
other for night workers. 

Four ‘‘master plugs’’ were made; designed in such 
a manner that they could be inserted in a hole from 
the inside of the plug board, but could not be moved 
orfremoved from the outside. When a man desires 
to make himself available for employment, he places 
his plug into the first opening behind the master 
plug, making sure that it is flush with the outside of 
the board. When the dispatcher receives orders for 
men, these plugs are pulled on through the board, 
starting at the first number behind the master plug and, 
continuing until all jobs are filled; the master plug is 
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PART-TIME 


INNOVATION 


moved along so that no man can plug in ahead of one 
who had been there before him. Each worker is then 
given a prestamped referral card and his work number 
is inserted on the job order. 

A card file, filed numerically by the number 
assigned the man, giving identifying information of 
mame, social security number, telephone number, if 
any, mail address, birth date, and full-time employer 
has been established. These cards are posted each 
day after the dispatch, giving the job to which the 
man was dispatched and any other pertinent informa- 
tion. A cross-index system, filed alphabetically by 
surname, complements the file. 

When the plugs are pulled through the board, the 
dispatcher steps to the window and calls out the 
number stamped on the plug. The man answering is 
given a small sheet of paper with the address and type 
of job to which he was being os If no one 
answers when a number is called, or he refuses the 
job, the plug is ‘‘flopped’’ and retained by the dis- 
patcher for the next 24 hours. The men are told not 
to leave their plugs in the board if it is rs for 
them to come back at the next regular dispatching 
ong Dispatching periods are set on week days 
rom 6:30 a. m. to 9:00 a. m. for day jobs, from 
4:30 p. m. to 6:00 p. m. for night jobs, and on Sundays 
from 6:30 a. m. to 8:00 a. m. for day jobs and from 
8:00 a. m. to 9:00 a. m. for night jobs. 

If a worker wants to pull his plug before he is 
dispatched to a job, he remembers the number of the 
hole in which he has placed the plug and asks the 
dispatcher to return it to him. The Te atcher pulls 
the plug and replaces it with a white ‘‘dummy”’ plug 
to prevent a newcomer from plugging in ahead of him. 

This method of dispatching is by far the most 
efficient and quickest re any that has ever been tried. 
There is very little or no confusion and there is no 
chance for a man to “‘chisel’’ by moving his plug 
around to gain a few co in the lineup, because he 
cannot remove the pis himself after he has once 
placed it in the board. 








(Continued from p. 13) 

b. Every local source of labor has been throughly 
explored 

c. Employer’s orders reflect absolute minimum 
needs 

d. Employer is agreeable to positive recruitment 
and will make satisfactory arrangements for 
the transportation of workers hired 

e. Suitable housing for workers at the point of 
demand will be available. 


2. Steps 

a. Local office requests clearance; order is first 
submitted to area office to see whether or not 
demand can be met by other local offices in 
the area. 

b. If unsuccessful, sent to state office. 

c. If unsuccessful, sent to Regional office (supply 
from some neighboring state) 

d. If unsuccessful, sent to Washington (pro- 
portioned to regions known to have sur- 
plus labor supply). 
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(Continued from p. 4) 
group was much impressed with his sense of responsi- 
bility toward his part-time job. 

In building up our file for short-shift workers, we 
discovered several particularly interesting facts. 
The file contains one or more applicants experienced 
in almost every critical occupation, even the rarest. 
There are experienced tool designers, tool and die 
makers, engineers, master mechanics, aircraft model 
makers, “an others experienced in critical occupations. 
We even have a doctor of horticulture known through- 
out the country as one of the foremost authorities on 
the extermination of termites. 

Our boast to industry is, ‘If we haven't got what 
you want, we'll get it.’’ Illustrative of this is a case 
in which a large airplane manufacturer wanted 
12 comptometer operators for evening work. There 
was an extreme shortage of this type of experience. 
We found that there were only 4 or 5 such registrants 
in our part-time file. One of our staff was sent to a 
large downtown bank near our office, where many 
comptometer operators were known to be employed. 
He was instructed to talk to the personnel man about 
the possibility of petting some of these operators to 
register with us for evening work. The personnel 
man, however, was dubious about suggesting over- 
time work for the bank’s employees, lest they be 
coaxed away from their present jobs by the higher 
pay inindustry. We pointed out that those who had 
not already left the bank’s employ doubtless remained 
there by preference and would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to do extra work and make additional ney 
especially if the suggestion came from the bank itself. 
Viewing the suggestions in this light, the personnel 
man readily agreed to cooperate. 

One outstanding case of aid in a very critical situa- 
tion was that of a local cold-storage firm. This com- 
pany had some 20 carloads of perishable food products 
to unload and store in coolers, and no labor to do 
the job. A suggestion that they try part-time work- 
ers was reluctantly agreed to. They needed at least 
50 and wanted them pronto! Within 24 hours the 
necessary men were on the job and much to the 
company’s surprise ty a top calibre performance. 

These are but a few of the many instances where 
employers have complimented the high quality of 
work done by these emergency workers. They prove 
that the part-time or split-shift worker is definitely a 
labor asset and represents a pool of labor as yet 
scarcely tapped by industry. Some executives fear 
that a person who has already given 8 hours labor to 
his principal job will be too fatigued to undertake 
additional work. But psychologists tell us, and our 
experience has proved, that fatigue is absent when 
boredom is removed. The additional evening work 
in many cases has proved an interesting relaxation to 
those participating in it, especially when the work is 
different in character from regular employment. 
From a study of actual results in our own program 
we are finding that fatigue is negligible, absenteeism 
practically nonexistent, that performance is excellent 
and production equal to and sometimes exceeding that 
of regular workers. 
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With concentrated effort we could in all probability 
increase our file of part-time applicants to 15,000 in 
a very short time. This means that we could make 
the equivalent of 7,500 full-time workers available 
for the war effort. There is no question but that a 
firm who is in actual critical need can use this source 
of labor supply to good effect. On a Nation-wide 
basis, we believe a part-time or split-shift program 
could be made to relieve many a critical labor short- 
age in congested industrial areas, and such a program 
would bring full utilization of labor nearer to reality. 
We, in the St. Louis Office, have found that this 
warpower is available for the asking. 








PRIORITY REFERRAL—THEME OF IAPES 
CONVENTION 


“D-DAY” [JUNE 6] PROVIDED an appropriate opening 
date for the 32d annual convention of the International 
Association of Employment Services, held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 6 to 9, 1944. 


Addressing the convention on its opening day, Lawrence 
A. Appley, Executive Director of the War Manpower 
Commission, stressed the necessity for priority referral. 
He stated that no community can evade its responsibility 
for manpower problems in other localities and that every 
community must be ready to overcome emergencies and 
shortages wherever they exist. He also pointed out that 
sudden shifts in production due to military exigencies are 
to be expected. 


Charles Hay, WMC’s General Counsel (who succeeded 
Mr. Appley as Executive Director on July 1) paid tribute 
to the magnificent war mobilization job which has been 
accomplished by the USES and declared that, “We have 
only entered the ring; the real job is still before us.” 


Panel discussions included “Employment Stabilization— 
Does It Work?’ “Counseling,” “Future of IAPES,” “Post- 
war Problems of Readjustment,” “Problems in Unem- 
ployment Compensation,” “Streamlining,” and “Employer 
Relations in a Wartime Labor Market.” 


A program innovation was a series of 18 round table 
discussions by occupational groups. Among other things, 
these sessions discussed informally the work, problems, 
and experiences of State Directors, staff training specialists, 
physically handicapped specialists, labor market analysts, 
clerical personnel, and interviewers. So successful were 
they that the IAPES has decided to make these round tables 
a permanent feature of its conventions. 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, closing the sessions directed his remarks chiefly 
to convention members from the USES and WMC: “You 
are now about to undertake your most crucial job. The 
objective of the Employment Service on July 1, 1944—as 
on July 1, 1934—is to place the right man on the right job 
at the right time... Let us remember that the right men 
and the right women also include the personnel of the local 
USES offices. Those of you who have worked long years 
for the pre wg hse tt Service are not only the right men 
and the right women for the jobs; you are also the best 
qualified by reason of your experience... You who have 
served loyally for shorter periods are qualified by reason 
of your devotion. You are the right men and the right 
women in the right jobs at this hour of history. . .” 


Proceedings of the convention will be available in printed 
form in the near future. 
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